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The Two hundredth Anniversary of the Settlement of 
Burlington, New Jersey. 
(Continued from page 228.) 

“On the 6th of August (old style), 1677, 
ihere is excitement on the Kent. The voyage 
has been fair, but the ocean is wide and full 
of perils and all are longing for the land. 
Suddenly a faint line appears on the horizon. 
Slowly it rises from the sea until at last the 
straining eyes of the Kent’s passengers can 
make out land. It is a low, sandy beach pro- 
jecting far into the sea. By-and-by behind it 
appears the faint blue of distant hills, and at 
last the clear outlines of a well-wooded shore. 
The oid ship turns to the northwest and enters 
the mouth of a beautiful bay. This is the first 
view of the Western World—the harbor of 
New York. The object the emigrants have 
in view in coming here is to wait upon Sir 
Edmund Andros, the Duke of York’s lately 
appointed governor of his territory. Accord- 
ingly the commissioners go on shore. Andros 
receives them coldly. They inform him of 
their purpose to settle on the Delaware. He 
feigns an ignorance of their authority. They 
remind him of the law, and repeat how the 
land in West Jersey was granted by the king 
to his brother, by the Dake to Carteret and 
Berkeley, and by them to their grantors. It 
is of no use, ‘Show me a line from the duke 
himself,’ says Andros. They have neglected 
this precaution. Upon which the governor 
forbids them to proceed, and when remon- 
strated with touches his sword significantly. 
Here is a new and unexpected trouble, and it 
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= is no comfort to learn that John Fenwick is 
[ at the moment a prisoner in New York for 
hem| attempting his settlement at Salem without 





the duke’s authority. Suddenly their per- 







ale} plexity is unexpectedly relieved. If they will 
. take commissions from him Sir Edmund will 
ads} Sllow them to set sail, but they must promise 





to write to England and abide by the result. 
Anxious to escape from the dilemma they ac- 
cept the proposal ; Fenwick is released at the 
same time, and they set sail for the Delaware. 










THE FRIEND. 


A RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 


SEVENTH-DAY, THIRD MONTH 9, 1878. 


temporary lodging. 
snug homes to which they have been accus- 


heard them say,’ wrote one of their number, 


in England for a cave, ‘I never heard them 
say ‘1 would I had never come,’ which it is 
worth observing, considering how plentifally 
they had lived in England.’ But they were 
not given to complaining, and moreover the 
autumn is at band. Without delay the com- 
missioners set out to examine the country and 
settle the terms of purchase with the Indians. 
Accompanied by Swedish interpreters they 
buy three tracts—from the Assanpink to the 
Rancocas, from Rancocas to Timber creek, 
and from Timber creek to Old Man’s creek. 
The Yorkshire purchasers choose the former 
as their share; the London decide to settle at 
Arwaumus, near the present Gloucester, and 
Daniel Wills orders timber to be felled and 
grass to be cut in preparation for the winter. 

Buta second thought prevails. Why should 
we separate? We have passed through many 
perils together, we are few in numbers, the 
forests are thick and full of savages; let us 
build a town in company. It is at once agreed 
upon ; where shall it be? Old Man’s creek is 
too near John Fenwick’s colony. As<anpink 
is too far; the mouth of the Rancocas is a 
marsh. None of these points will do. About 
six miles above the last named creek, within 
the limits of the Yorkshire tenth, there are 
two islands. One, called ‘ Matiniconk,’ lies in 
the middle of the river, which here turns sud- 
denly to the south, and forms a little bay. 
The other lies close against the Jersey shore, 
from which it is separated only by a narrow 
creek, where the tide ebbs and flows, and is 
known as ‘Jegou’s Island.’ It has taken this 
name not from an Indian chief, as is at first 
supposed, but from a Frenchman who lately 
lived at ‘Water Lily Point.’ On this neck of 
land between the Assanpink creek and the 
Delaware river, opposite Matiniconk, three 
Dutchmen settled long before the surrender 
to the English. Their rights were recognized 
by Governor Carteret in 1666, and soon after- 
ward sold to Peter Jegou, who, about 1668, 
armed with a license from the sume authority, 
built on the point, hard by the waterside, a 
log house after the Swedish fashion. It was 
the only tavern in this part of the country. 
And it was well placed, for at this point the 
narrow foot-path which leads through the 
woods from the banks of the North river 


e ' . 
It is a change from the are persons ready to receive you.’ 


tomed, and the fare they find is rough, but 
there is no murmuring among them. ‘I never 


who had herself exchanged a pleasant home| 





7 On the 16th day of August—about the 26th|comes out upon the Delaware, and those who 
y be according to our style—they reach the site of|journey from Manhattan toward Virginia, 
rddf New Castle, and presently —230 in number—| must cross the latter river at this point. This 








land at the mouth of Raccoon creek. The few|is the place which Governor Lovelace meant 
settlements of the Dutch and Swedes have| when in expectation of a journey thither some 
hardly changed the original appearance of|years ago, he directed one of his servants to 
the country, and they find themselves on the}|‘ go with the horse allotted by the captain, as 
borders of a wilderness. The Swedes have a' speedily as you can, to Navesink, and thence 
few houses at the landing place, and in these| to the house of Mr. Jegoe, right against Matini- 
and in tents and caves our newcomers take|conk Island, on Delaware river, where there 











NO. 30. 


But the 
journey was not undertaken, fur somehow or 
jother Jegou became an object of hatred to the 
Indians, and recently (in 1670) they have 
plundered him and driven him away. His 
house was empty and deserted five years ago, 
as is mentioned by a very noted traveller. 
After a day’s journey of fifty miles without 
seeing man or woman, house or dwelling place, 
he says, ‘at night, finding an old house which 
the Indians had forced the people to leave, we 
made a fire and lay there at the head of Dela- 
ware Bay. The next day we swam our horses 
over the river, about a mile, twice, first to an 
island called Upper Dinidock, and then to the 
mainland, having hired Indians to help us 
over in their canoes.’ This is especialiy in- 
teresting, for the name of that traveller was 
George Fox. 

‘ Matiniconk’ lies too far from the mainland, 
but Jegou’s Island is a very fit place for a 
town. Itis about a mile long and balfas wide. 
[t lies,as I have said,on theonly path between 
the North river and the South, and the chan- 
nel in front of it is deep enough for ships of 
large burthen. Its soil is rich, its meadows 
rank with grass, its trees tall and luxuriant, 
and its green and sloping bank destined to be 
always beautiful. The decision in its favor is 
soon made, and the emigrants, embarking in 
small boats, ascend the Delaware. 

Tinakonk, the residence of the ancient 
Swedish Governors ; Wickakoe, a small settle- 
ment of that people, close to the high bluff 
called ‘Coaquanock,’ ‘a splendid site for a 
town;’ Takona, an ancient Indian town, and 
the mouth of the Rancocas, or ‘ Northampton 
river,’ are passed in turn. It is already late 
in October, and the wild landscape lies bathed 
in the mellow glory of the Indian summer. 
Beneath a sky more cloudless than English 
éyes have been wont to see waves the primeval 
forest, clad in the rainbow garments of the 
fall. No sound breaks the stillness, save the 
plash of the oars in the water or the whistling 
of the wings of the wild fowl that rise in count- 
less numbers from the marshes. The air is 
full of the perfume of grapes, that hang in 
clusters on the banks and climb from tree to 
tree, and the sturgeons leap before the ad- 
vancing prow. The startled deer stands mo- 
tionless upon the beach; and hidden in the 
tangled thickets the Indian gazes in silent 
wonder at the pale-faced strangers that have 
come to take his place in the land of his 
fathers. Presently the river seems suddenly 
to come to a stop. On the left isa gravel 
beach. In the distance in front an island with 
a steep red bank, washed by the rashing 
stream and pierced with swallows’ holes. To 
the right, a bit of marsh, the mouth of a sil- 
very creek, a meadow sloping to the shore, 
and then a high bank lined with mulberries 
and sycamores and unalterably green. For 





the first time, and after so many days, the 
eyes of its founders have rested upon Barling- 
ton! 


Among them was a youth of one-and- 
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twenty. The first of his family to be born in 
the Qaaker faith, he had grown up amid the 
persecution and been familiar with suffering 
from his boyhood. A child of tender years 
he had, wonderingly, followed his family, 
driven from their old home for conscience 
sake, and among his earliest recollections was 
the admonition of his dying father to seck a 
refuge beyond the sea. Beside him was the 
English maiden who, in a short time, in the 
primitive meeting-house made of a sail taken 
from the Kent, was to become his wife. Little 
that youthful pair imagine, as they gaze for 
the first time on Jegou’s Island, that at the 
end of two centuries, one of their name and 
lineage, looking back to them across the 
graves of five generations of their children, 
would stand here in old Burlington to-day, 
and lift his voice in commemoration of an 
event in which they were then taking an 
humble but honorable part!’’ 

(To be continued.) 






















For “The Friend ” 
Memoirs and betters of John Simpson. 


(Continued from page 227.) 
“3d mo. 13th, 1808. 

Dear Children: It would have been pleasant 
to have seen you among us, yet as the reason 
of your not coming is, being bound to the ser- 
vice of the Church, it is joyful to me; hoping 
that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall 
be established in the top of the mountains, 
and shall be exalted above the hills, which 
[signifies] that the gospel church and the ser- 
vice thereof, ought to be above all worldly 
gain or glory in the minds of Christians, so as 
to seek the welfare of one another, and invite 
to come up to the mountain of the Lord, to 
the house of the God of Jacob, and He will 
teach us of His ways and we will walk in His 
paths; for surely religion leads into a travel, 
not to sit down and tuke up a rest short of the 
true rest, lest it should become polluted ; for 
I believe this to be the principal reason why 
80 many visited ones seem to totter, some on 
one hand and some on the other ; for assured- 
ly there is good seed sown; but we have an 
enemy as desirous to have us and sow tares 
as ever he was; the likeness of religion sown 
in the heart, causing poor mortals to believe 
they can see the heavenly kingdom without 
being born again, and trusting in being the 
children of Abraham ; whilst nothing short of 
sincere repentance will do. if they have lived 
a life of seeming innocence, and not improved 
their talents in the fear of the Lord; when 
truly awakened, how sincerely will they re- 
pent and lament having spent their precious 
time in a state of ease. Repentance is the 
door wherein all must enter into baptism, so 
as to have the answer of a good conscience ; 
and this work is so visible, so powerful, that 
the experienced prophet compared it to the 
refiner’s fire and fuller’s soap ; then why should 
any suffer the enemy to deceive them and 
cause them to believe a lie?” 

To behold the mountain of the Lord’s house 
established in the top of the mountains, and 
exalted above the hills, by the service of the 
gospel church becoming more generally to be 
desired beyond all worldly gain, as conveyed 
in the above letter, would indeed be animating 
and delightful. For these are scenes as the 
poet represents, 


“Which who can see, 
Though but in distant prospect, and not feel 
His soul refreshed with foretaste of the joy ?” 


But the leprosy of sin, with destructive plea- 































THE FRIEND. 





sure’s luring baits, so fell, so fatal; together} The sufferings in the purifying furnace of 
with the influence and spirit of this world so/}some of the Lord’s “called” and subsequently 
beguiling and enslaving ; that we fear, what-| chosen” children for this end—the sanctifj. 
ever may be individual attainments in saneti-|cation of the soul—have been deeply proving, 
fication, that the service of the Truth and the|John Conran, concerning the early days of 
church by the “many” called, is in danger of| his religious experience, bears this testimony: 
suffering oversight or neglect ; the more as|“ For hours I have been on my knees with 
the preparation for labor in them requires re-|uplifted hands, asking for mercy, and some. 
peated dips in the leprous-healing waters of|times apparently brought to the brink of ever. 
Jordan the river of God’s judgment, with other| lasting death before I could feel remission of 
purifying baptisms, which the votaries of this|sin.” “ What was it to me,” said Wm. Dews. 
world are well enough satisfied that James|bury, “to read of any being born again, till 
and John, with other disciples of our Lord in|Z was slain, and knew the heavenly baptism 
every age should partake of, if they them-]of Christ Jesus ?—till I saw the flaming sword 
selves are but excused a participation involv-|ready to slay me in every way, in every turn- 
ing submission to the grace, and power, and|ing.” It was sore conflict and suffering, with 
cross of the Lord Jesus which crucifies to the|resignation under them, that brought Job to 
world, and by which the world is crucified to|the acknowledgment: “I have heard of Thee 
us. by the hearing of the ear; but now mine eye 
Our blessed Lawgiver has declared, ‘‘ No|seeth thee. Wherefore I abhor myself, and 
man can serve two masters ;” and there are|repent in dust and ashes.” It was the same 
those now living who are not ignorant of the|/that wrung from the mournful Prophet the 
sharp conflicts that have place between flesh | plaintive language: “I am the man that hath 
and spirit, when, from love and obedience to|seen affliction by the rod of His wrath.” It 
Him who died for us, any are disposed to turn] was this, with humility of heart, that caused 
from the wages of sin which is death, and| Daniel to say after the vision permitted him: 
thence to follow a meek and lowly Saviour by |“ There remained no strength in me: for my 
the way of His cross, unto a rest and peace|comeliness was turned in me into corruption, 
and joy enduring as the days of heaven, and|and I retained no strength.” The same that 
only to be obtained through sacrifices, it may;made Habakkuk in his prayer to exclaim: 
be, dear to us as a right hand or a right eye.|‘‘ My lips quivered at the voice: rottenness 
But what matter if the required offerings to|entered into my bones, and I trembled in my- 
our Eternal King be costly! they are but for|self, that I might rest in the day of trouble.” 
a moment comparatively, and are intended by| But time would fail to speak of the humilia- 
Him to bring about such submission of the|ting, painful requisitions which those of pre- 
heart as prompts to the willingness to be|vious ages had to endure who, through the 
purged as with hyssop, and washed in the|obedience that is of faith, became the tribu- 
laver of regeneration, that so truth and wis-|lated followers and chastened children of a 
dom in “the inward parts” be effected, and|crucified yet risen and glorified Lord. 
“the mountain of the Lord’s house be estab-| May none of us shrink from a thorough sub- 
lished,” as set forth by J. Simpson. mission of the heart to that inspeaking word 
Another point adverted to in the same letter|of God which is quick, and powerful, and 
is, “the likeness of religion” taking the place|sharper than any two-edged sword; that so 










with us of its transforming, saving life and 
power in thesoul ; “ causing,” he writes, “ poor 
mortals to believe they can see the heavenly| 


He may work in us that which is well pleas- 
ing in his sight, making us truly children of 
Abraham by faith ; and being, as J. Simpson 
















kingdom without being born again.” Which|says, “ born again” through the eternal power 
new birth the dear Saviour represented to|of Christ: to whom be glory forever and ever. 
Nicodemus as of indispensable obligation ; “In the First month of 1808, John Simpson 
‘** Being born again,’’ says His inspired Apos-|brought to Falls Monthly Meeting, Bucks 
tle, “not of corruptible seed, but of incor-|county, Pennsylvania, a certificate of removal 
ruptible, by the word of God, which liveth|from Abington Monthly Meeting, for himself, 
and abideth forever.” This new birth unto|bis second wife, Anna, and her minor daugh- 
righteousness is elsewhere spoken of in Holy|ter, Mary Ingham.” 

Scripture as being obtained through unfeigned 
repentance or godly sorrow for sin; through 
being humbled into the state of a little child; 
|through those refining baptisms of fire and of| 
\the Holy Ghost, which are unto the death of 


'the natural carnal heart and mind in us j i 
« < “ S. 8 r s € , ava r 2 

What can be more obvious than that wel fa a na. “ eta ae or “— 

‘ 8 thé i or a while, have suffered themselves to be 
greatly need to be brought under a more hum-|turned aside, so as to be unfitted for the Mas- 
bling profound sense of our unworthiness and |ter’s service; but I secretly hope the worst is 
nothingness and continual dependence; with|over, and that those sorrowful instances will 
the solemn inquiry, What we are placed here |e a lasting caution to our Society ; and I also 





“27th of 6th mo. 1808. 
We are now near Utica. Our progress is 
slow, by reason of taking so many more meet- 
ings than we had a prospect of. The harvest 
seems great and the laborers few ; and what 





for, and what the inestimable price paid for 
us ; with the application also of the query, 


“Who made, who marr’d, and who has ransom’d man ?” 


Whatever be the efforts made to invalidate a 
doctrine ever ungrateful to the carnal mind, 
it must remain an unalterable truth that with-| 
out faith in, and submission to Christ, both as} 
respects His outward and His inward coming;) 
without repentance unto salvation; without 
holy hope in God, the fruit of obedience to 





hope those clouds of unbelief are blowing over, 
and that light is come, and the glory of the 
Lord is rising upon his people, so that they 
may yet be as a city set upon a hill, that 
others seeing their good works may glorify 
the Heavenly Father. That we, dear chil- 
dren, may be of this number, is the desire of 
your aged father and sure friend, 
Joun Simpson.” 


“1st mo. 15th, 1809. 


His will, we must be cut off from the ever) yom Hannah Shinn to her father : 


enduring joys of His heavenly kingdom. 


My dear father:—We received thy letter 





















born’s, which would indeed be very desirable 
if convenient, as filial affection inclineth me 
to love to be in thy company; and also the 


desire I feel to experience a renewal of that|practically known to multitudes, which it yet|farther down. 


THE FRIEND. 


of the 10th inst. wherein thou kindly invited|most enlarged sense, to Israel, and to the|to copy pages or add up columns ; no exertion 
us to meet thee and mother at brother Hil-|whole earth.—WScott’s Commentaries, Mic.7 ch.|of thought, no risks of failure, but a secured 





Work and Pay. 


There is a secret in this subject of work 
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income—and he yielded to the temptation. In 
his case little harm is done; he has food and 
clothing and is content. But go several steps 
A still easier operation than 


animating love which I have at times been/so happens is seldom embodied in written or|writing and casting accounts bas tempted 
favored with when present with thee, even|spoken counsel, The hardest work is not the/eight hundred thousand men to follow a trade 
that Divine love which inspires thy heart and|most slavish or disheartening, and he who/which less than half the number would have 
enables thee to sacrifice every thing that is/effects most has often the greatest share of|supplied ; and no legislation or Parliamentary 
called for at thy hands, and dedicate thy whole|leisure. To illustrate this from the extremes inquiry, no private benevolence, no relief com- 
heart to the service of thy Heavenly Father ;|of the industrial scale, let us take the leading | mittee, no poor-law can obviate the devasta- 
which ability I have abundantly craved, when, | counsel, or the accomplished railway engineer, |ting result. * * * Nor is the small remanera- 
by adorable mercy, my heart has been drawn |both of whom are working with their brains|tion the only evil of the humblest and most 


with the cords of His love. The influence 
thereof induced me to renew the covenant I 
had made to serve Him with my whole heart ; 
and when prospects of visiting some of the 
churches in the love of the gospel have opened 
with sweetness to my view, I have said, Lord 
if thou wilt draw me I will follow thee whith- 
ersoever thou mayest lead me. But oh! the 
subtlety of the grand adversary, who is ever 
watching to beguile, to deceive and becloud, 
—yea, and to surround with temptations and 
discouragements,—and how shall I escape ? 
May I not address my dear father with the 
language that poor Hezekiah did the prophet, 
when the messengers of Sennacherib were 
sent with blasphemous words against the God 
of Israel ; that this day is a day of trouble and | 
rebuke and blasphemy ; for the children have} 
come to the birth and there is not strength to | 
bring forth. Well may I intercede with thee, | 
oh, my father! that thou lift up thy prayer 
for the remnant that is left, for the remaining 
life, that I perish not; for, ah.me! what can [| 
say ? Surely I feel the earnest of the prophet’s | 
exclamation, when he beheld the glory of the 
Lord and his own wretchedness, he cried, 
‘Woe is me, for I am undone; for [am a man 


almost to the utmost point which the buman 
intellect is capable of reaching. Yet they both 
have their luxuries and their leisure hours. 
You meet them in society, chatting, laughing 
—looking asif they had nothing to do ; in the 
touring season you encounter them in the 
Highlands, on the Rhine, and yet all the world 
is wondering how they get through their hard 
work. Look now at the hand-loom weaver— 
pale, emaciated, half-fed, half-clad. That man 
knows no rest but the hours of sleep and the 
seventh-day ; every little period he takes from 
the weary monotony of his work is a bit of 
bread less to him and his children ; the demon 
Hunger has possession of him, and drives him 
on till he drops at the loom. Yet that man 
never knew what it was to work hard—and 
there is the secret of all his misery. He found 
a monotonous easy trade to his hand, and in 
an evil hour he yielded to its seductions. 
“Tf weavers are wanted,” said a witness on 
the hand-loom inquiry, ‘‘they may be struck 
into existence in a month: some branches 


be done by a boy, can never reach above a 
boy’s wages.” 
Now I do not mean to maintain that the 





of unclean lips, and [ dwell in the midst of a 
people of unclean lips.’ 
} remain thy tribulated daughter, 
HANNAH SGINN.” 
(To be continued.) 





Selected. 
“Pray for the Peace of Jerusalem.” 

No hindrances can obstruct the intended 
favors of God to His church or servants; and 
their returning peace and comfort allure others 
to come and join themselves to them. Let 
us then continue in prayer to the Lord, that 
he would graciously feed his dispersed “ flock, 
his heritage,” that dwell in the world, “ but 
are not of it;” and that he would support us 
and our brethren under all disconsolations and 
trials, and make us joyful in him and in his 
salvation, as his people were in days of old. 
Then will He hear our prayers, and renew his 
ancient wonders, and make us victorious over 
every opposer. * * * Let us then rejoice 
and praise the pardoning mercy of our God: 
let us hope and pray that He will turn to as, 
and turn us to himself; that he will have-com- 
passion on us, and subdue, as well as forgive, 
our sins, and fully and finally deliver us from 
these our inward and most dangerous foes. 
Let us rely on the mercy and truth engaged 
by covenant and oath to Abraham and all his 
believing children; and remember that the 


Lord has given this infallible security, for 


“the strong consolation of all those who have 
fled for refuge to lay hold on the hope set be- 
fore them” in Christ Jesus. 


eminent lawyer and engineer work as many 
|times harder than the hand-loom weaver as 
they are better paid. 


muneration, and that the higher the grade, 


the more marked is this difference. This arises 
from the numbers gradually decreasing the 
further they have outstripped their brethren 
in excellence. At the point ofskill which only 
three or four men have reached out of so many 
hundreds, there will be little competition and 
high pay : when there are services which only 
one man can do he can name his own price. 
Moreover, the general labor market in its 
widest sense, including efforts both of mind 
and body, is affected by various accidents of 


may be done by boys and girls, and what may | 


It is the peculiarity of 
work of every kind that a small addition to the) 
expertness makes a large addition to the re- 


overstocked occupations. Their followers are 
the most acutely sensitive to oscillations in 
the money and labor market, and ever the 
most liable to be deprived of their little bit of 
bread. Let us just cast a thought over the 
manner in which the industrious, careful, and 
energetic members of society occupy them- 
selves when hard times come. Some of them 
retrench their expenditure; they must of 
‘course have still as much as will in some way 
support their families, or they could not do so. 
Others increase their exertions. “It is but 
mounting a thousand additional stairs,” said 
Dr. Arbuthnot, when his savings were swept 
jaway by the South Sea scheme. Here and 
there, active-minded people are excited to new 
enterprises and conquests over difficulties ; 
they lay open new fields of exertion or work 
old ones with renewed energy. The addi- 
itional services so called out are marvellous, 
jand the beneficent effect of the whole opera- 
tion is, that by these exertions trade revives, 
und prosperity is restored, It is a mistake to 
suppose that these pressures and oscillations 
arise from too much industry. 

There may be too much production rela- 
itively—too many railways, too much corn, 
|too many ginghams or satin slippers; but if 
every person is working where his services 
jare required there cannot be too much indus- 
try; and it is the tendency of the exertions 
imade by active men in times of trial, to find 
out the quarters in which their labors are most 
‘useful, and thus restore the equilibrium of the 
imarket. A man can seldom turn from a 
ilosing to a gaining occupation without doing 
a benefit, instead of an injury, to the com- 
munity. 

But what can that poor creature do who has 
been accustomed only to give his time, and 
some rotatory bodily motion, when the service 
so produced has ceased to be worth the mor- 
sel it used to bring him? He cannot reduce 
|his expenditure and live. He cannot increase 


| 
} 


education, training and position, which bring|his exertions, for they are measured by time, 


to some occupations a scale of remuneration | 
much higher than the members of others can 
Thus it does 


hope by any energy to obtain. 
not follow that the scale of income corresponds 


with the hardness of the work; but we may 
take it as a general rule, that high pay is not; 
given without some service being done for it ; 
and that the man who can, by courageous 
energy in setting his mind, or his hands aided | 
by his mind, to do some useful act requiring 


skill will reap a reward for his service. 


not work, and the whole is already taken. He 
is nearest the edge, and when the blast comes 
across the great platform of industry, he is 
| blown over the side into the slough of mendi- 





cancy, whence he rises no more.—Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal. 








For “The Friend.” 
Memoranda of Meetings. 
2d mo. 26th, 1843. — Morning.— Samuel 
| Bettle considered it a solemn thing to assem- 


In fact the great dragon to be conquered by |ble for the purpose of Divine worship; and 


the strugglers through this world is indolence.| particularly a serious thing to thus present 
It is because he has yielded to it that yonder 
gray-headed gentleman is a clerk in a govern- 
ment office, at a hundred and fifty pounds a 
And let none of!year, instead of making a fortune like his 


‘our bodies without performing worship. We 
ought to guard against the attacks of our un- 
wearied adversary, to whom it mattered not 
in what our thoughts indulged, so that the 





us omit to pray without ceasing, for the fulfil-|school-fellow the engineer. He found the em-|mind was engrossed, and not centered upon 


ment of these prophecies in their literal and'ployment set before him—nothing to do but’ good ; and by thus letting out the mind weak- 
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ness was induced. Advised looking to Jesus 
for strength to enable us to be fruit-bearing 
branches in Him, the living vine, experiencing 
a growth in grace, when it would still be 
found needful as in early years, to pray, in 
order to an overcoming, 8 as to insure be- 
yond the bounds of time, an eating of the 
fruit of the tree that stands in the midst of 
the Paradise of God. 

Afterwards T. Kite knelt: he felt that al- 
though we had no cause to thank our Maker 
that we were not as other men were, but 
rather to smite upon our breasts and say, God 
be merciful to us sinners, yet from the re- 
membrance in mercy, that we have an Advo- 
cate and Intercessor, even Jesus Christ the 
righteous, strength was afforded to come be- 
fore the Almighty; and he prayed that we 
might be enabled to give that to the fire that 
was for the fire, that to the famine that was 
for the famine, and that to the sword that 
was for the sword, and become fitted to do} 
the Lord’s good pleasure. 

Afternoon.—Samuel Bettle thought the 
field seemed white unto the harvest and the 
laborers were few ; he would that more laborers 
might be sent into the harvest; encouraged 
to the improvement of talents, be they one or 
more, they or it might be buried under other 
things, and if it had been improved and 
brought into usefulness, the individual might 
not have been called upon to make a public 
appearance, but might have been an exercised 
member, a burden-bearer; the work with 
some had been, he feared, marred upon the 
wheel; he encouraged a praying to the Lord| 
of the harvest to send forth laborers into his 
harvest field. T. Kite afterwards quoted, “I 
beseech you brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye present your bodies living sacrifices, 
holy, acceptable to God.” He thought he had 
been in sympathy with one or more who had 
been discouraged because they received so 
little good by coming to meetings. Such as 
these might even doubt their being of the flock;, 
but he thought, if there was only a bleat- 
ing afier the flock there was hope. At or about 
the conclusion, quoted, I beseech you breth- 
ren, by the mercies of God (in Christ Jesus,) 
that you present your bodies living sacrifices, 
holy, acceptable to God, which is your reason- 
able duty. Be ye not conformed to this| 
world, but be ye transformed by the renew- 
ing of your minds, that ye may prove what 
that good and acceptable will of the Lord con- 
cerning you is; and before this part, cited, 





| 


| And, so that we have wept an 





‘Ifa son ask of any of you which is a father, 
bread, will he give him a stone? or fish, will 
he give hima scorpion? If, then, you know 
how to give good gifts to your children, much 
more will your Heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” 

In the evening, Thomas Evans, with aloud 
voice finely intonated, and an impressive man- 
ner, pressed the necessity of coming to an ex- 
perimental knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Jesus ; otherwise depending on a mere hear- 
ing of what the Lord Jesus Christ has done 
for us, in an awful day which is hastening 
apace, will prove but a fig-leaf covering to all 
such: advised to an earnest resolution to 
secure the crown immortal. 

William Evans afterwards exhorted a back- 
sliding son to return to the Shepherd and 
Bishop of souls. 

saniidaaibininene 

We ought as much to pray for a blessing 

upon our daily rod, as upon our daily bread. 





| the vast and helpless city while it sleeps. 


Selected. 
CALLED ASIDE. 


“T have somewhat to say unto thee.’—Luke vii. 40. 
Called aside— 
From the glad working of thy busy life, 
From the world’s ceaseless stir of care and strife, 


Into the shade and stillness by thy heavenly Guide, 
For a brief space thou hast been called aside. 


Lonely hours 
Thou hast spent, weary on a couch of pain, 
Watching the golden sunshine and the falling rain: 
Hours whose sad length only to Him was known 
Who trod a sadder pathway, dark and lone. 


Laid aside— 
May not the little cup of suffering be 
A loving one of blessing given to thee ? 
The cross of chastening sent thee from above 
By him who bore the cross, whose name is Love. 


Called aside— 
Hast thou no memories of that “ little while ?” 
No sweet remembrance of thy Father’s smile? 


| No hidden thonghts that wrap thee in their hold, 


Of Him who did such light and grace unfold? 


Called aside— 
Perhaps into the desert garden dim, 
And yet not alone, when thou hast been with Him, 
And heard his voice in sweetest accents say, 
“ Child, wilt thou not with me this still hour stay ? 


Called aside— 
In hidden paths with Christ thy Lord to tread, 
Deeper to drink at the sweet Fountain-Head ; 
Closer in fellowship with him to roam, 
Nearer, perchance, to feel thy heavenly home. 


Called aside— 
Oh, knowledge deeper grows with Him alone, 


| In secret if His deeper love is shown, 


And learns, in many an hour of dark distress 


| Some rare, sweet lesson of His tenderness. 


Called aside— 
We thank thee for the stillness and the shade ; 
We thank thee for the hidden paths thy love hath made, 
q watched with thee, 
We thank thee for our dark Gethsemane. 


Called aside— 


| Oh, restful thought—He doeth all things well— 
| Oh, blessed sense, with Christ alone to dwell ; 


So, in the shadow of thy cross to hide, 
We thank thee, Lord, to have been called aside. 





Selected. 
HYMN TO THE CITY. 


Not in the solitude 

Alone may man commune with Heaven, or see 
Only in savage wood 

And sunny vale the present Deity ; 
Or only hear His voice 

Where the winds whisper and the waves rejoice. 


Even here do I behold 

Thy steps, Almighty !—here amidst the crowd, 
Through the great city rolled, 

With everlasting murmur deep and loud— 
Choking the ways that wind 

’Mongst the proud piles, the work of human kind. 


Thy golden sunshine comes 

From the round heaven, and on their dwellings lies, 
And lights their inner homes ; 

For them thou fill’st with air the unbounded skies, 
And givest them the stores 

Of ocean, and the harvests of its shores. 


Thy spirit is around, 

Quickening the restless mass that sweeps along ; 
And their eternal sound— 

Voices and footfalls of the numberless throng— 
Like the resounding sea, 

Or like the rainy tempest, speaks of thee. 


And when the hours of rest 

Come, like a calm upon the mid-sea brine, 
Hushing its billowy breast— 

The guiet of that moment too is thine; 
It breathes of Him who keeps, 


— Bryant. 


African Elephants —A Cairo, Egypt, cor. 
r. spondent writes :—Pertinent to the Central 
African subject, permit me to observe that 
the English, in their Abyssinian expedition 
in 1868, employed Indian elephants to carry 
their field artillery. It seems to have been 
thought that the more recent Egyptian expe. 
dition would also need elephants for a similar 
purpose, and his Highness the Prince of 
Wales, while in India, forwarded to the Khe. 
dive, as a present, six well-trained elephants, 
which arrived in Suez at the opening of the 
Egypto-Abyssinian campaign. But officers 
connected with this expedition believing that 
the prospective difficulties attending artillery 
transportation there could be otherwise sur. 
mounted, the elephants were sent to his 
Highness’ zoological gardens, at his Geeze- 
rah Palace on the Nile. The practicability 
of using them in Central Africa was suggested 
and their systematic training then com. 
menced. Believing that the elephants used 
in the Carthagenian armies were native, and 
those used in the armies of the Ptolemys were 
obtained on the northern and western slopes 
of the Abyssinian range of mountains, there 
seemed to his Highness to be no good reason 
why an effort should not be made to again 
utilize in Africa—in Central Africa—an ani- 
mal which has done such laborious, and, if it 
may be said, intelligent service in India, 
rhe African elephant possesses some physical 
peculiarities, but, save the one that the females 
also have teeth, which makes the African 
elephant a distinct species, they are unimpor- 
tant and not such as to suggest any inferi- 
ority in intelligence, in aptitude to his more 
civilized Indian brothers. A general charae- 
teristic of the African elephant is ponderous 
ears; but there are other features in certain 
localities which distinguish African elephants 
among themselves, as on the western slope of 
the Abyssinian mountains the tasks are small 
and the forehead quite solid—what is lacking 
in teeth seems to go to make up thickness of 
frontal bone—while in the low Gala country 
the elephant is larger, his ears correspond- 
ingly so, and his tusks very large, like the 
more Central African animal—the frontal 
bone not being so thick. The physical dif- 
ferences between the elephant of the low 
grazing lands and that which browses more 
among the mountains, reminds one very for- 
cibly of the differences between American 
bison—between the lubberly beast of the 
plain and the smaller, more compact, agile 
animal which in smaller herds hug the moun- 
tains. The differences, however, in either 
case simply constitute a variety, not a species. 
One of these African elephants, which had 
been growing in the Khedive’s zoological 
gardens, was put into the herd of trained 
ones, with whose assistance their keeper, 
with little more than the usual trouble with 
the Indian species, made a very docile and 
exceedingly well trained creature, in nowise 
inferior to them; and which, with five of the 
trained ones, is now on its way to its native 
forests and marshes in Central Africa, and 
which will, doubtlessly, do its part in civil- 
izing that benighted region, if they ever 
reach their destination. I write this doubt- 
ingly, because they are travelling along the 
bank of the Nile, with true Egyptian—East- 
ern—celerity, at the rate of only about six 
miles a day. There, where neither the horse, 
the donkey, nor the camel thrive, the ele- 
phant becomes almost an indispensable neces- 
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sity in transportation, and we await with|abstain from reading or hearing read, all un-}yet the “Our Father which art in heaven,” 
anxious interest the first news of this experi-|sound, unprofitable and hurtful books, which 


ment. 





Selected for “ The Friend.” 
A Loving Exhortation to Friends, froma Yearly 

Meeting held at Philadelphia, the 4th of the 

7th month, 1689. 

Beloved Friends of the several Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings in East and West Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, &c.: in the gospel fellowship 
and unity of the ancient Truth, do we at this 
time salute you; and in much love, good will 
and godly care recommend unto you, and lay 
before you, the consideration and due regard 
of these few but wholesome particulars. 

First.—That in the respective meetings ye 
earnestly endeavor to continue and practice 
those useful instructions and that good order 
established among us in our native land, in 
reference to a goodly life and an honest con- 
versation, that so (as far as in you lieth) the 
holy Trath, and profession thereof, may not 
suffer, or be evil spoken of by the contrary 
practices of any found among us; and that 
the misdemeanors herein may receive season- 
able admonitions, reproof or censure. 

Second.— That Christian watchfulness and 
wisdom be used and exercised in your meet- 
ings toward all such who do continue under a 
profession among you, yet walk disorderly, or 
are unsavory and of a bad report in their call- 
ings, stations or neighborhoods. We request 
you upon such and the like occasions, that 
when upon enquiry or otherwise, you hear or 
understand the same, ye do with what con- 
venient expedition you can, in tender love, 
and in brotherly and sisterly regard, acquaint 
them thereof, and by suitable discourses and 
proceedings, endeavor their recovery, and that 
by such means and instruments which are 
most likely to be successful and least to be 
objected against. 

Thirdly.—That in the next meetings ye do 
with sincerity and diligence, take into your 
fatherly and motherly consideration, the state 
and condition of such, who are scattered and 
gone astray from among you, and more es- 
pecially of those who bave not received the 
due notice and gospel order, which is to be 
expressed and given unto them. Dear Friends, 
labor in the spirit of meekness with the bowels 
of compassion of Trath, and in your measure, 
with the wisdom which is from above, to pos- 
sess them of the danger and insecurity of their 
state, and of the uncertainty of their ease and 
outside satisfaction which may seemingly at- 
tend and flatter their distance for a while. 


are too common in the world. Ye do hereby, 
besides the great advantages received there- 
from by the children, transfer your care as 
godly parents and as exemplary men and wo- 
men unto posterity; and as both worth anda 
blessing frequently falls upon them who are 
brought up and trained in the nurture and 
way of truth, so for the love and respect to 
the requirings and commandments of the 
Lord. Andin teaching the same to your chil- 
dren, you will receive your reward of peace, 
and the answer of a good conscience in your 
having done your duty in that respect, and 
your names will be continued in a worthy re- 
membrance hereafter. 

So, dear Friends, those few requisite heads 
remaining weighty with us at present, we 
have thought good to send unto you, and to 
leave them with you, to be made use of as ye 
shall see occasion and service, by the wisdom 
and direction of the good Spirit of Truth, well 
knowing (and we doubt not but your sense of 
the same is with you), that our holy profes- 
sion and religious assemblies greatly need to 
be strengthened and accompanied with a 
godly life and gospel discipline, that so they 
may still continue both desirable to others, 
and savory to such who are exercised therein. 
And further, that the way of the Lord mani- 
fested to us for the glory of His name, and 
salvation of our souls, be with godly earnest- 
ness and pious endeavors made known and in- 
dustriously commended to our children, and 
\they encouraged thereunto and countenanced 
therein. So shall the Lord count us worthy 
of His heavenly gifts and fruitful dispensers 
of the same, obedient also to the righteous 
requirings of God, and duly respectful to the 
worthy and imitable pattern of godly parents, 
and both just as well as dutiful to our pos- 
terity. Having thus far cleared our minds 
unto you, we bid you farewell. 





The Treaty of Paris.—As the treaty of 
Paris has been referred to so often of late it 
may not be out-of place to give the text of it. 
It was signed in 1856. The first stipulation 
is that the status quo should be maintained in 
Asia, and that Russia should give back Kars. 
The second is that Russia should restore that 
portion of Bessarabia to Moldavia which bor- 
ders the mouth of the Danube. The third is 
that the exclusive right of a protectorate over 
the principalities should be taken away from 
the Czar, and be exercised only by Europe. 
The fourth is that the Black Sea should be 


And that their continued separation from the|neatralized, and Russia and Turkey should 


way of Truth in its requirings, and from the 
obedience from the holy cross of Christ Jesus, 
is like to end with great remorse and tribula- 
tion, and anguish of soul and spirit. Behave 


yourselves, we earnestly entreat you, with a! 


godly zeal and good understanding therein, 
that the witness of God may be answered in 


them, and your proceedings may be well taken | 


and spoken of; and that ye redeem any re- 
missness or negligence in affairs of this nature, 
in case any hath been in these meetings past, 
by your double diligence for the future. 
Fourthly.—That ye frequently and faith- 
fully mind one another of the virtuous and 
Christian education of the youth and children, 
that they be brought up in sobriety, and in 
the form of sound words and sound learning, 
according to Holy Scripture; and that they 
frequently read in the Holy Scriptures, and 


‘be bound not to build or keep any maritime 
lestablishments there. The right is reserved 
only for Turkey and Russia to have a number 
of men-of-war there, viz., six of 800 tons each, 
‘and four of 200 tonseach. ‘The fifth is that 
the independence and integrity of the Porte 
ishall be secured by the six signatory Powers, 
iviz., England, France, Sardina, Austria, Prus- 
isia and Russia. It is also agreed that all dis- 
putes arising between these Powers and the 
|Porte should be submitted to the co-signa- 
tories. England, France and Austria are 
bound by separate treaty to support the clauses 
of the Treaty of Paris.— Toronto Telegram. 


Be short in supplication ; use no words not 
|of common use, and the same words as seldom 
as possible. The ineffable majesty of Heaven 
is enough to dazzle all human conception ; 











is indeed a complete model. Stray from its 
simplicity as seldom as possible. My wish is 
strong that the Father of all mercies may 
long preserve thee, a choice instrument, that 
gives a certain sound.— Dr. Fothergill to his 
brother Samuel. 





Lucy Gregory. 
(Continued from page 231.) 

Having, a few days before, alluded to “ the 
blessing of returning health,” she writes :— 

1841, 1st mo. 28th.—Yesterday I enjoyed 
a delightful walk, and afterwards spent an 
hour alone, much to my comfort. Whilst re- 
clining on the sofa for the purpose of recruit- 
ing my wearied limbs, my spirit was sweetly 
refreshed with the incomes of Heavenly love, 
which broke upon me as a morning without 
clouds. Oh, how inexpressibly precious are 
such opportunities of spiritual communion 
with Christ; it seems so like receiving the 
bread and wine of the Kingdom immediately 
from Himself. May the regenerating opera- 
tion of His Divine grace continue to crucify 
the old man, with bis deeds, until He gains 
the whole and sole possession of my heart. 
« The salvation of the soul is precious” indeed; 
and I sometimes hope that I do see the neces- 
sity of becoming more fully convinced of the 
sinfulness of offending in what may be termed 
little things, and of listening more attentively 
to the “still, small voice,” in the daily transac- 
tions of life, from the conviction that, if prac- 
tical religion was more observed, we should 
experience an increase of spiritual strength 
in proportion ; but, for want of abiding under 
the restrictions of this faithful witness within, 
we doubtless often suffer loss, and bring trou- 
ble and condemnation on ourselves. 

2d mo. 7th.—The weather is unusually 
severe, which obliges me to spend the day at 
home. It has been a day of spiritual visita- 
tion, and my soul is lifted up in fervent sup- 
plication to the God of my life, that I may 
not be unmindful of my covenant, and also for 
ability to praise Him in that He has been 
pleased to own with His presence our seasons 
of retirement. Yes, when the two have sat 
down together to feel after Him, it has, I can 
reverently acknowledge, been my happy ex- 
perience to find Him very near, and I always 
regret when anything occurs to interfere with 
these precious opportunities. Oh! how very 
much I have to call forth my gratitude ; and 
I record it, that, in case these lines should 
ever meet the eyes of another similarly cir- 
cumstarfted, when | have done with all things 
here, they may take encouragement from the 
fact that there has been an obscure individual 
before them, who can testify that ‘“‘ the Lord 
is good to the soul that seeketh Him,” and 
that He deals most tenderly with His children 
—reproving for sin, but amply rewarding for 
the least act of obedience with a portion of 
true peace which proceeds alone from Him, 
the Author of all consolation. 

3d mo. 5th.—On waking this morning, the 
language uttered by my adorable Redeemer 
when personally on earth—* Enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father which is in secret, and 
thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward 
thee openly”—was so impressively revived in 
my remembrance, that it felt to me like a Gos- 
pel message. Ob! that I may be enabled to 
receive it as such, and be found more faithful 
in the due performance of this sacred duty. 
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I do believe the morning as well as the evening |by the priests, and they charge a high price 


sacrifice is called for, and have found it very | 
profitable to devote a portion of time to silent 
retirement before entering on the duties of the 
day. 

(To be continued.) 


——_>>_—_ 


Mohammedanism in West Africa. J. T. Gracey. 


After more than a thousand years of effort 
to subjugate these pagan tribes, the Bornous, 


Fulahs, Mandingos and Jaloofs, who profess/a family fetich. 


for the incantation. 

They are not always equally effective. 
Their fetich itself may get bewitched and be 
rendered ineffective, and as they are not al- 
ways equally good they must be put to prac- 
tical tests. If aman has some narrow escape 
be attributes it to some one of his fetiches, 
and it becomes henceforth very valuable ; he 
would not part with it at any price. An en- 
tire family will sometimes unite to purchase 
The fetich can be befooled. 


Mohammedanism, have only abandoned some|They will whip them or throw them away 


of the rites of paganism ; while their belief in 
some superstitions has been greatly intensi- 
fied. 
having a silver box, or large locket, for sale, 
which he said contained selections from the 
Koran. We presume they were similar to 
those with which we became familiar in the 
East. Thus far, then, such charms were only 
a reproduction of this superstition of Moham. 
medans. But it does not end here. The negro 
tribes of all this West Coast already believe 
in one supreme deity. When they accept 
Mobammedanism they do not make “a bound 
upward,” in the mere reception of this idea. 
But in the African mind this is overlaid with 
other ideas. The supreme God created the 
world, but left it in care of two great spirits, 
one evil, one good, which latter is really only | 
less evil and revengeful than the former. 
There are a great number of inferior spirits 
dwelling in mountuins, caverns, deep rocks, 
old stumps, &. The spirits of the dead, too, 





when they have become displeased with them, 
because of some unfortuitous circumstance; 


A man came to me a few days since|or they will hide them away while they do 


things which they consider to be morally bad. 

A missionary friend here says he entered 
the house of a native king, and saw a gree- 
gree in the centre of the room. The king 
asked him to pass on one side. The mission- 
ary said he did not fear “that thing.” The 
king replied, “ [ sava he no fit hurt you, you 
be ’Merican. Pose you go, he fit do me bad ;” 
that is to say, that the fetich was powerless 
over the American, but not over the negro. 
Now, herein lies the deepest. most pervading, 
most ubiquitous form of heathenish belief 
amongst all these tribes. This is the centre 
of all this heathenism, its very heart. And 
this is jast what Mohammedanism has never 
touched. It taught one supreme Deity. The 
negro believed that already. He further be- 
lieved that certain fetiches gave him control 
over all supernatural forces, and the Moslem 


he or she is like; but I have met war, face to 
face, half-a-dozen times, in as Many countrieg, 
[ have looked into the whites, or rather, the 
crimson of his eyes, and I have gazed upon 
the sisters who follow him wheresoever he 
goes. They are three sisters, and their nameg 
are Rapine, Disease and Death. This is, of 
course, a miserably craven and spiritless way 
of looking at war. I cannot help it. I have 
seen only war’s madness and wickedness, its 
foulness and squalor. To me it has repre. 
sented nothing but robbery and profligacy, 
but famine and slaughter; and I can but 
think that, if the warlike politicians were to 
witness just half-an-hour of actual warfare, 
as I have witnessed it, their martial ardor 
would cool down a little, and they would 
not be quite so prompt to blow the bellicose 
trumpet.” 





For “The Friend.” 

The annexed beautiful domestic portraiture, 
extracted from an old Almanac, has been sent 
to the writer with the suggestion of its suita- 
bleness for publication in “The Friend.” 
After a few slight changes in its phraseology, 
it is herewith submitted to the editors of that 
valuable Journal. 

Perhaps we may, in addition, thus convey 
the lively hope entertained, that the choice 
made by faithful George of the group of bless. 
ings, may be that of some of our dear little 
friends, if occasions should arise when any of 
them may be subjected to insult or ridicule, 
on account of their obedience to that which 





| 


dwell near where their bodies are deposited,|did not ask him to abandon this belief, but| they believe to be right, or that conscientious 


and these can do mischief, or afford assistance 
in the affairs of life. 

There are a large number of articles used 
to propitiate these, or, to speak more exactly, 
which give the possessor power over them, so 
that he can command them at his pleasure. 
Some spirits are more powerful than others ; | 
some articles have greater efficacy in subor-| 
dinating these than others. The man who 
possesses the article of the greatest power 
over these spirits is, by that much, better 
than his neighbor; the man who possesses the 
power to subdue the greatest number of these 
mysterious agents is the most fortunate. 

Various spirits are affected by various in- 
struments. These, one and all, are known by 
the name fetich. ‘They are of great variety. 
Serpents are very widely acknowledged as 
being powerful in controlling these unseen 
forces. Elephants, hyenas, lions, vultures, 
monkeys, plants, venerable trees, rocks, moun- 
tains, stones, rivers, the sun, the meon, ant 
heaps, images, a bundle of rags—in fact, any 
thing that can be seen or touched—may be a 
fetich. These are to be worshipped frequently, 
or, if they are such things as can be carried. 
are to be kept about the person. They may 
consist of peculiar-shaped pebbles, teeth of 
animals—any thing. 

They are used for special ends. They may 
be hung on the doors or on the trees to se 
cure good crops, keeping wild beasts from the 
flocks, making them productive, keeping off 
thieves, or for success in war. They may be 
worn on the neck, wrists, or other portions of 
the body. We have seen boatmen without 
clothing, but having the inevitable fetich or 
gree gree hanging down the back, to a string 
round the neck. Kings are often loaded down 
with them, possibly in the form of oid swords 
or spears. 


simply asked him to substitute Koran verses 
as a fetish for tiger’s teeth, cat’s claws, or alli- 
gator's scales. And this the negro has ac- 
cepted. And these Koran extracts are the 
most popular, because supposed to be the most 
powerful of fetiches. All this leaves the heart 
of heathenism untouched.— The Christian Ad- 
vocate. 
ee 

A War Correspondent on War.—G. A. Sala, 
in the Illustrated London News, says: 

“The bodies of some eight. thousand Eng- 
lishmen moulder peacefully in this graveyard. 
I fancy that the remembrance of their deaths 
might moderate the frenzy of the politicians 
who seem bent on hounding England on to 
afresh war with Russia. Surely these poli- 
ticians must be mainly young men, or they 
have very short memories. Can you not re- 
call, you who are middie-aged, and whose 
memories are good, two miserable years be- 


the Malakoff? Do you remember the Ghost’s 
Derby Day of 1855? Do you remember 
|when, on the cliff at Brighton and the Marina 
lat St. Leonard’s, you could scarcely walk ten 
paces without meeting groups of ladies and 
children clad in deepest mourning for their 
fathers, husbands, brothers, and sweethearts, 
slain in that wretched Chersonese or who had 


the Scutari hospital ? Are we to have those 
|years of private agony and bereavement, of 


again ? 
thing. 


| suppose so. 
I am only a pekin, a civilian, and I 





sickened and died in the cheerless wards of 


parents may require of them; whether it be 
in support of our Christian testimony to 
plainness of speech, behavior, and apparel, 
or any thing else in which the call is extended, 
not to be ashamed of the simplicity the Truth 
leads into, neither in any wise be ashamed of 
its ever adorable author, Christ Jesus, before 
men. As this is the case, the little verse will 
be sweetly realized in your experience :—Lhat 

“ All who early seek His face 

Shall surely taste His love ; 


Jesus shall guide them by his grace, 
To dwell with Him above.” 


“THE MOUNT OF BLESSING.” 

A little circle of mother and children was 
gathered one evening around the fireside. 
They had been reading the fifth chapter of 
Matthew, those precious words of blessing, 
with which our Saviour began his minis- 
try on earth. Their hearts were full of ten- 
der feeling as they silently sat, aod each 


tween the fight at the Alma and the fall of| pondered on the beatitude sweetest to him. 


“ Blessed are they that mourn,” thought 
the mother, while tears fell fast, and her heart 
went up in prayer that her’s might be that 
holy mourning which should be comforted. 
| «Blessed are the poor in spirit,’ is what I 
choose,” said a little blue-eyed girl nestling 
close to her mother’s side, “for | want to be 
in the kingdom of Heaven.” 

“T would have, ‘ Blessed are the meek,’ for 
my motto,’’ said another, whose brilliant eyes 





‘ ‘|were full of spirit; “it would help me most, 
|public blundering and mismanagement, over|I think.” 


“ But, ‘blessed are the pure in 


Glory is a very fine|heart,’ must be the best of all, ‘for they shall 


see God,’” exclaimed a thoughtful looking 


know nothing about glory ; but I confess that|boy of twelve. 
my blood runs cold, and that my heart sick- 
ens, when I hear politicians pertly prating|silent, though his tearful eye and glowing 
about the ‘arbitrament of the sword,’ and|cheek showed that he, too, had a beatitude 
Only the rich can afford a great|‘ war clearing the atmosphere,’ and so forth.|dearto him. “Which do you choose, George ?” 
many, because the fetich must be consecrated|I never met glory yet, and I don’t know what|asked his mother. 


Another, two or three years older, remained 


“<* Blessed are they that 
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are persecuted for righteousness sake,’” he 
answered, with a quivering lip. “Oh, George, 
that cannot be for any of us,” cried the chil- 
dren ; ‘‘that was for the martyrs who died 
for Jesus’ sake.” “It is sweet for me too,” 
said George quietly. “Tell us why,” said his 
mother. ‘‘It is dearest to me,” answered 
the boy, ‘‘ because it seems as if Jesus was 
saying it to me; and oh, mother, it helps me 
so when the boys at school laugh and call me 
‘pious boy.’ Only yesterday, as I was going 
to school, some of them called after me, 
‘there’s the boy that attends to his religious 
duties ;’ and then they dared me to fight, and 
called me ‘coward,’ because I walked on with- 
out speaking ; but oh, mother,” and the boy’s 
eyes shone clearly as he spoke, “J didn’t feel 
their words touch me. I only heard Jesus say- 
ing, ‘Blessed are ye when men shall revile 
you.’”” 

There was a pause. The tears which filled 
the mother’s eyes now were blissful tears. “ I 
did not think there was any persecution now,” 
said one of the children. “It is true no one 
is pat to death now for believing in Jesus,” 
replied the mother, “but few can enter the 
Christian life without meeting it in some form. 
Mach courage is often needed to bear being 
laughed or sneered at for our trast in Jesus. 
This kind of persecution is often the first 
cross the young disciple has to bear for his 
Lord; and his Lord sweetly cheers him with 
the glorious words, ‘Blessed are ye when 
men shall revile you, and persecute you, and 
say all manner of evil against you falsely, 
formy sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad ; 
for great is your reward in Heaven.’” 


* And there’s a cross for me.” 


The evening passed away ; and this Chris- 
tian household came down from the Mount of 
Blessing to the work of daily life, each bear- 
ing a beatitude, which proceeded from his 
lips, who is a “well of water” in the soul, 
“springing up into everlasting life.” 

crenenweipiianasiits 


A Plea for the Children. 


Grown people too often forget that the chil- 
dren are entitled to a certain amount of con- 
sideration as well as themselves. As a rule, 
adults respect each other’s wishes, yield to 
each other’s fancies, or even humor each oth- 
er’s whims without complaint, but towards 
children they exhibit at times a strange spirit 
of intolerance. 

If we take up the last new book, we are 
careful not to remove the mark placed there 
by some other member of our family ; for the 
same reason we return the paper to the sitting- 
room table or the inkstand to the library ; we 
avoid occupying the chair by the sunny win- 
dow, because it is R ’s favorite and accus- 
tomed seat—and so on, all through the house 
and the daily life, we are scrupulous in regard 
of other’s rights and comforts. 

But all this is dropped with the children. 
Over in the corner Ned and Robbie have 
made a train of cars out of three chairs, an old 
parasol and some odds and ends of various 
sorts. They are deeply interested, and happy 
asa matter of course—children always are 
happy when they are busy—and no one is the 
worse for their harmless play. But just now 
one of the grown people surveys the littered 
corner with horror, and on the impulse of the 
moment begins ‘‘clearing up.” The parasol 
and the various belongings of the engine are 
bundled out of the room, the chairs are 
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whisked abruptly into their places, and the |rested, had society condemned them, had his 
poor children admonished “not to make such | 


ifriends openly censured them, had the voice 
a muss again!” Is it to be wondered at that |of conscience been encouraged instead of dead- 
they feel themselves unjustly treated, and are | ened, never could he have done the deed which 
indignant ? has at length plunged him into public igno- 
Again, Johnnie is building a wonderfal fort} miny. 
with his blocks, and adds story after story| Much of the injustice and corruption that 
with almost breathless eagerness, to the some-|now blots our mercantile and political honor 
what shaky structure. Presently his mother | has its source in this light and indifferent way 
or sister enters the room, and shoving achair|in which the beginnings of a dishonorable 
or pushing a table into more convenient|course are regarded—in the indulgent gloss- 
position for their use, utterly demolish poorjing over of acts intrinsically unjast because 
Johnnie’s architectural triumph! At his cry |their effects are not appreciably felt. Even 
of dismay some one exclaims, perhaps, but is|in the home and the school are such seeds 
answered coolly: “Oh, it is nothing, only|sown and nurtured. Children are quick to 
Jobnnie’s blocks were knocked over, be can|perceive the standard of integrity held by 
soon put them up again !” |those around them, and to catch the prevail- 
Are we quite sure, we older and wiser folks,|ing tone of moral feeling. When they hear 
that we would like to have our blocks knocked |injustice condemned in large things and pal- 
over so ruthlessly or our vexation treated sojliated in smallones; when their own childish 
lightly ? depredations are treated with levity, or passed 
The upsetting of that carefully constructed |over with indifference ; when deceitful prac- 
fort was as trying to little Johnnie as the un-|tices are tolerated, and simply troublesome 
raveling of your intricate crochet or knitting| habits are punished, it is not strange that they 
work, or the hopeless blotting of your just|learn to measure the guilt of dishonesty only 
finished letter would be to you. Remember|by the material loss or annoyance entailed. 
this when you are disposed to banish the|So the young man, just commencing life in 
| playthings to the closet sometimes, because |the workshop, the store or the office, finds 
\they take up so much room, and be patient/that, up toa certain extent, slippery dealing 
with the children’s fancies. Be patient, even|is tacitly permitted—that if he avoid causing 
though they litter their allotted corner sadly, |serious annoyance to his employers, and es- 
and overflow upon the neighboring space.| pecially if he shrewdly advance their interest, 
Show due consideration for their plays and|he may practice unnoticed little secret appro- 
privileges, and they willlearn to be consider-|priations, or use unfairly the time for which 
ate and careful in turn.—Christian Intelli-|he is paid ; and thus gradually he comes to 
gencer. use the limit of detection as his only standard 
of integrity. The manufacturer, in like man- 
ner, will adulterate his goods just enough to 
increase his profits without lessening his sales ; 
the tradesman will make undue charges when 
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Integrity in Little Things. 

There is a general disposition to grade the 
guilt of injustice according to the degree of 
pecuniary injury which it inflicts, or the|he expects no investigation; the employer 
amount of gain which it secures. The rob-|will deal unfairly with those who have no 
bery of a bank, the fraudulent transaction by|redress. It is not strange that such begin- 
which thousands of dollars are made to change | nings should sometimes have the terrible end- 
hands, the heavy defalcation which involves |ings of crime that public opinion at length 
whole families in ruin, meet with the public|visits with her severest penalties. 
disgrace and reprobation which they deserve ;} Even this rapid progress in evil-doing is 
but trifling invasions of right, small encroach-|not the worst effect ; for while a few are sink- 
ments upon honor, unfaithful service, petty jing to these depths, multitudes are learning 
pilfering, broken promises, and a host of the|to adopt a false standard of honesty, learning 
lesser breaches of good faith pass by unnoticed, |to value faithfulness only for what it brings, 
or receive only weak and inefficient censure. |and to tread the paths of meanness and double 
When no one is seriously hurt the common dealing just as far as they can make them 
impression is that no great harm is done.|/pay. The whole principle of justice is thus 
The enormity of the offence is gauged alone set at nought, and its spirit utterly lost. For 
iby the material results, and the margin which justice maintains an upright attitude; she dis- 
divides the right from the wrong is thus con- dains to consider the chances of detection or 
tinually overstepped. ‘the hope of gain; she spurns the paltry en- 

Few persons pause to consider the effect of ticements of secrecy, or the temptation to 
this, toleration. Far from being a merciful condone an offence because the gain is small. 
forbearance, it is cruel in encouraging and She is true in thought as well as in deed, in 
fostering the beginnings of a course that leads the least as much asin the greatest. It is 
to shame and ruin. For injustice, dishonesty | this spirit alone that can purify our moral 
and fraud do not spring into existence, full atmosphere and protect our community from 


grown crimes. They grow slowly, surely and the stains of dishonor.— Philadelphia Ledger. 
steadily from small beginnings. If we would) 


war against them sucessfully, it is their germs) ‘i 
that we should attack. If these are suffered} All these doers of evil, and haters of the 
to take root and develop, the work of extirpa-|light of Christ, and that will not come to it, 
tion will be tenfold more difficult, and, it may jlest their evil deeds should be reproved; all 
be, impossible. A man doves not sink sud-|such, God nor Christ doth not accept their 
denly trom honor and integrity to theft or|offerings nor sacrifices. And such that hate 
forgery. He undergoes a long and gradual |the light of Christ, hate Christ; though they 
process of degradation before he reaches that|may preach him, and profess him in words, 
goal. Mauy preliminary steps have been|yet they persecute and hate the believers in 
taken that have been extenuated or ignored |the light of Christ, which are the children of 
on account of their trifling effects, even though |the light, and walk in the light, and are the 
consciously unjust. Had these steps been ar-|children of the day of Christ.—George Fox. 
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THIRD MONTH 9, 1878. 





As the readers of this journal already know, 
the Silver Bill, which has occupied so large a 
share of the public attention for a considera. 
ble time, has been passed by Congress, vetoed 
by President Hayes, and, after receiving the 
requisite two-thirds majority, become a law, 
notwithstanding the veto. 

We do not desire to enter into any discus- 
sion of the financial and business aspects of 
this act—respecting which, there are wide, 
and we do not doubt, honest differences of 
opinion among statesmen and business men 
—but we have felt a sense of sorrow and of 
humiliation, at what seems to us a wound in- 
flicted on the national honor and integrity, 
by that portion of the law, which authorizes 
the payment of obligations already incurred, 
in a currency, which is likely to be of less 
value to our foreign creditors, than they had 
just reason to expect when they loaned their 
money, by purchasing the bonds of the United 
States. 

This point is clearly stated in the following 
paragraph of the President’s veto: 

* $583,440,350 of the funded debt has been 
issued since February, 1873, when gold alone 
was the coin for which the bonds were sold, 
and gold alone was the coin in which both 
parties to the contract understood that the 
bonds would be paid. These bonds entered 
into the markets of the world. They were 
paid for in gold when silver had greatly de- 
preciated and when no one would have bought 
them if it had been understood that they 
would be paid in silver. The sum of $225,- 
000,000 of these bonds has been sold during 
my administration for gold coin, and the 
United States receives the benefit of these 
sales by a reduction of the rate of interest to 
four per cent. During the progress of these 
sales a doubt was suggested as to the coin in 
which piyment of these bonds would be made. 
The public announcement was thereupon au- 
thorized that it was ‘not to be anticipated 
that any further legislation of Congress or 
any action of any department of the Govern- 
ment would sanction or tolerate the redemp- 
tion of the principal of these bonds or the 
payment of the interest thereon in coin of 
less value than the coin authorized by law at 
the time of the issue of the bonds, being the 
coin exacted by the Government in exchange 
for the same.’ ” 

We firmly believe, that “ righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation,” and that the Divine blessing 
cannot be expected to rest on any measure 
tainted with injustice or iniquity. 


“ Because he hath set his love upon me I 
will deliver him.” We have felt that this 
promise of the Almighty, as recorded by the 
Psalmist, may convey sweet encouragement 
to those who are concerned to walk in the 
fear and love of God, habitually turning their 
thonghts to Him, and acknowledging Him in 
all their ways, as their Leader, Teacher, and 
Friend. 

None of us are exempt from trials, disap- 
pointments, and afflictions ; which are useful, 
in keeping usin a humble and dependent con- 
dition, in weaning our affections from worldly 
pleasures, and in leading us to lay up treasure 
in heaven. Whilst passing through these 
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proving seasons, let us endeavor, to bear with 
patience and resignation all that befals us; 
and to recognize, in these “light afflictions, 
which are but for a moment,” the chastening 
hand of a merciful Heavenly Father, who, un- 
worthy as we are, hath promised to deliver 
all those who set their love upon Him. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The President sent a message to 
Congress on the 28th ult., vetoing the Silver bill, and 
both Houses passed the bill over his veto. The vote 
on its passage in the Senate was 46 to 19, in the House 
196 to 73. 

The arrangements for coining the new silver dollar 
and printing the silver certificates, have been completed 
by the Treasury Department, so that there will be no 
delay in the execution of the new silver coinage law. 
It is expected by the middle of 4th month, the new 
silver dollars will be coined at about the rate of 3,500,- 
000 per month. 

During the Second month the San Francisco mint 
coined 1,484,000 trade dollars and $5,500,000 in double 
eagles : 811,000 of the former were shipped East during 
that month. 

Popular subscriptions to the four per cent. loan, ag- 
gregating $105,150, were received at the sub-treasury, 
in San Francisco, during the 2nd month. 

The public debt statement for Second month shows a 
reduction of $2,250,231. The total revenue receipts 
for that month were $1,485,227 less than during the 
corresponding month of last year. 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office has 
sent a circular to 53 of the employés of that office, 
stating that the appropriation for their pay was ex- 
hausted, and giving them the option of accepting a dis- 
missal, or a leave of absence without pay, until such 
time as it may please Congress to make an appropria- 
tion for their services. 

A great tariff demonstration took place at Pottstown 
on the 2d inst. 
walked in the parade. Addresses were made by Gov- 
ernor Hartranft and others, and resolutions opposing 
the Wood Tariff Bill were adopted. 

The anthracite coal trade, under the newly formed 
coal combination, seems to be working satisfactorily. 
All the parties have given full adhesion to the arrange- 
ment, and are using their endeavors, through harmoni- 
ous and united action, to reach the desired end of re- 
suscitating the trade. The coal production is restricted 
to about half time in each of the regions. 

It is reported that the officers of Westmoreland Co., 
Pa., have discovered a gang of twelve men, who have 
been the leaders, and largely responsible for the strikes 
and troubles with the miners of that county for some 
years past. Two of them are in jail, and the rest have 
disappeared. 

The mean temperature for the last month, according 
to the “ Local Report” for Philadelphia, was 37 degrees 
—the same as last year—the highest was 58, and the 
lowest 12 degrees. The number of days on which rain 
fell was seven; and the total rainfall 1.64 inches. No 
snow fell during the month of a measurable quantity. 

The number of deaths in this city for the week end- 
ing on the 2d inst., was 312—190 adults, and 122 chil- 
dren—54 being under one year of age. Of this number 
58 were of consumption ; inflammation of the lungs 22; 
diptheria 10; scarlet fever 11; typhoid fever 9. It ap- 
pears by the annual report of the health officer, that 


Beef cattle reported dull the past week —Sales from 
3 to 6} cts. per lb. gross as to quality. Sheep sold from 
3 to 6} cts. per lb., and hogs, 5 to 64 cts. as to quality, 

ForriGn.—By cable from London on the 4th inst, 
U.S. bonds were quoted at 104} for the new 5’s, 107 
for the 1867’s, 101 for the old 6’s, 1054 for the 10-40's, 
}and 103 for the new 43 per cents. Silver was quoted at 
54id. per ounce. 

Lord Derby informed the House of Lords on the 
4th inst., that the Government had received the terms 
of peace, but in an imperfect state. “He could only 
say that the terms do not include the cession of the 
Turkish fleet: that the indemnity is reduced to twelve 
millions sterling, and that the Egyptian tribute is not 
affected.” 

The “Times” says, “orders have been received at 
the government works, at Bull Point, for an increased 
out-put of cartridges and small arms ammunition.” 
Military preparations are active in other quarters. 

Heavy failures of business firms are announced, 
among them Willis, Percival & Co., bankers, of Lom. 
bard street, with liabilities estimated at £650,000, and 
several other firms with liabilities ranging from £40,000 
to £100,000. 

France.—Several supplementary elections were held 
on the 3d, for Deputies, which resulted in the return of 
ten Republicans and four Conservatives. 

The Eastern War.—The treaty of peace was signed 
on the 3d inst. The following was received by the Em- 
peror from the Grand Duke Nicholas: “God has 
vouchsafed to us the happiness of accomplishing the 
holy work begun by your majesty, and on the anniver- 
sary of the enfranchisement of the serfs, your majesty 
has delivered the Christians from the Mussulman yoke.” 

On account of the rapidly increasing disease among 
the Russian troops in Roumania, it is suggested that it 
will be absolutely necessary for the army in Turkey to 
return by sea, and not through Roumania. 

Special despatches from various points in the Greek 
provinces of Turkey indicate that the insurrection is 
spreading. 

In Cuba, it has been proclaimed by authority of the 


It is estimated that 12,000 workingmen! Government, that all slaves of both sexes who were en- 


gaged in the insurrection, will be free if they present 
themselves to the legitimate authorities or government 
troops before the end of this month. The owners of 
those freedmen, who took part in the insurrection, it is 
declared have no right to indemnity, but those who re- 
mained loyal to the Government are to be indemnified, 
It is also announced, that from the next legislative term 
Cuba will be represented in the Cortes, at Madrid, on 





equal terms with Porto Rico, according to the popula- 
tion of the island. 

The Iceland fishery, during 1877, employed 237 
French boats and 4,205 men. The fishing season did 
not begin till about the first of 5th month, but proved 
an unusually good one. It is said the number of cod 
taken depended entirely upon the strength and energy 
of the crew. Forty-two boats reported 1,129,328 cod, 
being at the rate of 1,220 fish for every man of the 
crews. 


CORRECTION.—For “ place” read “ plan,” in the 
6th line of 4th stanza of the poem entitled “ Hereafter,” 
on page 212 of this volume. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONTRIBUTORS 
TO THE ASYLUM. 

A Stated Annual Meeting of the “‘ Contributors to the 

Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of the use 

of their Reason,” will be held on Fourth-day, the 13th 


the number of deaths during the year 1877, was 16,004,! of Third month, 1878, at 3 o’clock, Pp. M., at Arch Street 


a decrease from the previous year of 2888. The hum- 
ber of births registered was 18,279, and the number of 
marriages 6,147. 

Markets, &c.—American gold 101}; United States 
sixes, 1881, 106}; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 104; do. 1867, 
106}; do. 1868, 1083 ; new 5’s, 1033; new 4} per cents, 
1025; new 4 per cents, 101%. 

Cotton.—Sales of 500 bales on the 2d, at 11 a 11} ets. 
per pound for uplands and New Orleans. 


Meeting-house, Philadelphia. 
WILLIAM Bert te, Clerk. 


Diep, at his residence in Stroudsburg, the 13th of 5th 
mo. 1877, WiLt1amM B. BEL, a member of Frankford 





Monthly and Stroudsburg Particular Meeting, son of 
James and Hannah A. Bell. 

, on the 9th of 2d mo. 1878, Jutta Ann, wife of 
David Ball, in the 79th year of her age, an esteemed 


Flour and meal—Minnesota extra at $5.50 for me-| member of Pennsville Monthly and Hopewell Particular 
dium, $5.75 for good, #6 for choice, $7.50 a $8.12} for| Meeting, Morgan Co., Ohio. 


patent; Penna. family at $6 for good, $6.25 for choice. 
Corn meal, 


Rye flour steady at $2.25 a $3.50 per bbl. 


ad we 
$2.75. 


Grain.—Penna. red wheat, $1.33 per bushel ; amber, 
$1.35 a $1.36; western red at $1.30 a $1.32; do. amber, 


$1.33 a $1.35; do. white, $1.40. 
70 cts. Corn 50 a 54 cts. per bushel. 
mixed, 32} a 33 cts.; fair and good white, 34} a 354 
cts., and fancy 35 a 36 cts. 


Prime timothy hay, 70 a 80 cts. per 100 lbs. ; mixed, 


60 a 70 cts. ; straw 45 a 55cts. per 100 lbs. 


, [st mo. 21st, 1878, Ex1zABETH, wife of Joseph 
S. Heald, in the 25th year of her age, a member of 
Springville Monthly Meeting of Friends, Iowa. She 
was preserved during her last illness in much calmness 
of mind; and signified, that the peaceful assurance with 


Rye is steady at 68 a| which she was favored, was an unmerited mercy. Yet 
Oats, western|she had to pass through some deep exercise of spirit, 


but was enabled to attain to resignation. She often said, 
“T want to put my whole trust in my Saviour. I am 
|just like a little child. I am so weak, I can do nothing 
of myself.” 





